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all this is merely the outcome of the * noble ? convention
and of the rigorous exclusion of non-essentials.

The finest statues, whatever the prudish may say, are
those that wear no clothes, and Racine allowed nothing
to interfere with the pureness of his line. The absence
of background does not mean that his characters are
inhuman abstractions. They are not colourless embodi-
ments of virtue or vice. They are living personifications
of intense emotion, presented with such mastery that the
last ounce of feeling is wrung from them, with no more
included in the action than is needed to bring these
vital emotions into play.

Corneille, with his secret liking for an intricate plot,
had the greatest difficulty in confining his action within
the prescribed bounds. Racine did it with ease. He
made no attempt to show the slow development of an
emotion. Instead he depicted it at the instant when
circumstances had brought matters to a head, and
concentrated all his skill on investing this culminating
moment with terrific dramatic force.

In Berenice^ for instance, the chief characters are
four and the whole action takes place during the space
of a few hours in an ante-room of the palace. The
question is merely whether Titus, raised unexpectedly
to the Imperial throne and bound therefore by law to
marry a Roman, shall defy tradition or repudiate the
Queen of Palestine whom he loves. He hesitates,
resolves, changes his mind and finally sends her away.
That is the whole action, but it shows with incomparable
art the mental torment and the character of the two.

Racine's plays did not generally end so gently. In
Britannicus there is bloodshed, but the real horror
and the consummate artistry lie in the astounding
portrait of the young Nero, pictured at a turning point
in his life and changing before our eyes into a monstrous
sinister figure of evil. The play did not please. The
first performance was given to a half empty house, since